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point to the various ministries men whose qualifica-
tions seemed adequate to their posts but who would
be unlikely to have any very strong or challenging
ideas of their own. In matters of important policy, the
final decision always remained with Chiang himself.
This system had obvious advantages for a military
dictator, and equally obvious disadvantages for the
nation as a whole. But, after a fashion, it had worked:
and there can be no doubt that the increasing con-
fidence and trust in the Nanking Government dis-
played in recent years by foreign Powers had been
largely due to confidence in the strength and ability
of Chiang Kai-shek.
But ambitions will flourish even in the breasts of
disgruntled bureaucrats; and there were notoriously
many cliques and factions in the depressing and un-
tidy capital of Nanking. These cliques are familiar
enough by name in China, though it is likely that any
detailed analysis of them would convey very little to
the ordinary onlooker. Besides, the composition and
alignment of the different groups is constantly shift-
ing, offering a bewildering maze to the student of
Chinese politics. It may be convenient here to adopt
a simplification (very popular in Sian at the time of
the rising) and refer to the "pro-Japanese" and "anti-
Japanese" cliques.
The names call for immediate qualification. Any
Chinese, it might be supposed, and even a politician,
would be generally "anti-Japanese" at this stage of
China's troubled history. But the term as it is used
today belongs by right to those political leaders who
favour a policy of active resistance to Japanese en-
croachment; a policy of non-co-operation, at the
least, until some of China's more obvious grievances
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